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news acted as a stimulus to reawaken in all the older colonial powers the spirit 
of colonial expansion which had long been dormant. The increasing explora- 
tion of Africa (in 1881 alone there were 45 expeditions at work there!) had 
shown to what a surprising extent German trade and capital were engaged in 
that continent. Some very unpleasant experiences of German firms in foreign 
colonies had graphically illustrated the helplessness of the trader when not pro- 
tected by his own flag. All this combined to somewhat modify the attitude of 
Bismarck and that of the Diet. While still declaring that Germany was not in 
a position to found and maintain regular colonies, he was willing to grant 
charters to certain companies, which would place them under the official pro- 
tection of the Empire, while they would still carry on the whole work at their 
own risk. Thus the German flag was hoisted in Africa for the first time in 
1884 at Angra Pequena, on the southwest coast of Africa, by the Bremen 
merchant A. E. Liideritz. But very soon this firm proved financially unable 
to fulfil the obligations imposed by its charter; the Empire found itself obliged 
to take a hand in the matter after all, so that in 1885 the first official colony 
was established at Angra Pequena. 

The ice having once been broken, other colonies soon followed: in Kamerun, 
Togo, Southwest Africa, East Africa, and the South Sea. It is very interesting, 
in following up this development, to observe how, at almost every step forward, 
Germany knocked against some obstacle placed in her way by England, and how 
the course of events forced upon the Empire a change from the former, merely 
protective policy toward the organization of regular colonial governments and 
a Colonial Office. This is the first book in which that story has been told in 
full, and it makes interesting and instructive reading for anybody interested in 
colonial problems. A chronological list of the higher officers of the German 
colonial service, and a tabulated synopsis of the principal events in the history 
of the colonies, from the first beginnings to the present, make the book espe- 
cially handy for all kinds of reference on the subject. M. K. Genthe. 

Changing: Russia. By Stephen Graham. 309 pp. Ills., index. John Lane 
Co., New York, 1913. 8% x 6. 
In common with an earlier book by the same author, in which he depicted 
the life of the Russian pilgrim to the sacred shrines, we feel sure that the chief 
appeal of these works will lie in the skill with which the story is told. Mr. 
Graham prefers the paths which lead him nearest to the Russian of the soil 
rather than the superficial education of the towns. He has ripe sympathy for 
the Russians whom he knows, a people of great possibilities, with the virtues 
and, equally, the vices of immaturity. He foregathers with the village pope of 
the ' ' mir, ' ' with the tramp upon the byway, with the sailor deserting his ship 
and the soldier on furlough from the colors, and with the student at the uni- 
versity. From each he receives such hospitality as chance affords. He avoids 
the strongly Teutonized Russia of the upper and administrative classes; he 
selects as the more interesting the unmixed Russian of the "mir," and shows 
himself appreciative of the persisting differences which characterize the Rus- 
sians of Great Russia, of White Russia, of Little Russia — differences which 
we too little recognize, yet which are more sharply drawn than any regional 
diversities in our own community. These volumes are sketches threaded along 
a strand of geographical purpose, but each sketch is a contribution toward the 
better comprehension of the great mass of the Russian community. 

William Churchill. 

Modern Russia,. By Gregor Alexinsky. Translated by Bernard Miall. 361 
pp. Index. T. Fisher TJnwin, London, 1913. 9x6. 
The most interesting thread which is woven through this tissue of the affairs 
of Russia is the attitude of the writer. He is proud of the history of his great 
land in its brighter spots, he is hopeful for a future which he is laboring to 
advance. But in the present he seems bewildered; he finds it difficult to see 
how the logic of life will bring into existence a future sharing in the progress 
of occidental Europe. The march of his narrative is impeded by the necessity 
of explaining away the mass of western error. For a long time to come this 
must be the first task of any historian of Russia. So many writers have seized 
upon the picturesque rather than the vital that, in the west, there exists only a 
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melodramatic Russia which moves through the Third Section, the bomb of the 
Nihilist, the black smudge of the censor, and, back of it all, the knout. 

When these stage properties are taken away there remains a most interest- 
ing nation struggling out of a life which passed from England four centuries 
ago, a nation charged with the inert conservatism of ignorance — rather, a 
group of diverse nations yet to be fused into a strong nationality. A small 
group of educated men and women strives with passionate earnestness to 
quicken this sullen lump into new life. In this group Alexinsky has been 
among the leaders; therefore it is very interesting to read his interpretation 
of the movements in whose motion he shared. William Churchill. 

Histoire de la Russie depuis les origines jusqu'a nos jours. 

Par Alfred Rambaud. 6e edit. Revue et completee jusqu'en 1913. Par 
E. Haumant. 963 pp. Hachette & Cie., Paris, 1914. Fr. 6. 7%x4%. 
A posthumous edition of this well-known work on Russia, crowned by the 
French Aeademy. Setting out with an account of the geography and ethnog- 
raphy of Russia, it goes on to relate the primitive, idolatrous religion of the 
Slavs, the formation of the Russian nation, the conversion of the people to the 
orthodox faith, the reigns of the Czars from Ivan the Great to Nicholas II. 
The final chapter, on Russia from 1900 to 1913, will prove of most interest, as 
dealing with recent events, such as the war with Japan, the revolution of 1901, 
and the opening of the Duma, the entente with England, the Russian attitude 
to the Balkan question, and the actual state of Russia to-day. The account of 
the rise and spread of Nihilism, and the causes which favored it, is unusually 
good, but does not extend beyond the assassination of Alexander II in 1881. 
The intricate intrigue, treachery, and double-dealing of the police spy Azeff 
do not find mention. There is an extended bibliography, but no index. 

David H. Buel. 

Old World Memories. By Edward L. Temple. 325 and 347 pp. Els., 
index. The Page Co., Boston, 1914. 7% x 5%. 
It must require courage to attempt a record of one's own impressions of 
the ordinary European tour in face of the inevitable comparison with so many 
previous similar efforts and with the well-known Baedeker. However, this 
effort is well up to the average of such works. It is written attractively and 
records quite a number of historical and antiquarian allusions, useful, if not 
novel. In the two volumes in one, three of the twelve chapters of the first 
volume concern England, while the whole of the second volume is taken up with 
it. Among the excellent half-tone reproductions of well-known works of art 
are Leonardo da Vinci's "Mona Lisa," Murillo's "Immaculate Conception," 
and Correggio's "Mercury Instructing Cupid." Among the architectural 
masterpieces are reproduced the cathedrals of Cologne, Canterbury, Durham, 
Oxford, Winchester, Chester, Carlisle, and Salisbury, the Louvre, Fontaine- 
bleau, the British Parliament houses, and Windsor Castle. Letter press, paper 
and binding are all that could be desired, and a complete index is added. 

David H. Buel. 

Hannibal Once More. By Douglas W. Freshfield. 120 pp. Maps, ills. 
E. Arnold, London, 1914. 9x5%. 
A monograph on a moot point of classical military geography, the route 
by which Hannibal led his army over the Alps into Italy. The pass favored 
is the one nearest to the seacoast road, known as the Vars-Argentiere. All 
the expert geographical knowledge and Alpine experience, as well as the com- 
mon sense of the writer, are brought to bear on the classical texts of Varro, 
Polybius, and Livy, upon which any theory of Hannibal's route must rest. 
The view of Commander Colin and Professor Spencer Wilkinson, that Hannibal 
used the Col du Clapier, a lofty and difficult pass of Mont Cenis, is ably 
combated. David H. Buel. 

Die Austiefunjr des Rheindurchbruchtals wahrend der Eiszeit. 

Von C. Mordziol. (Die Rheinlande in naturwissenschaftlich-geograph- 
ischen Einzeldarstellungen, No. 1.) 43 pp. Maps, ills. Westermann, 
Braunschweig, 1912. Mk. 1. 8% x 6. 
An admirable little pamphlet, the first of a series to be published in con- 



